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THE NEW THEATRICAL BILL. 
Tue bill now before parliament, the 
analysis of which we gavein our last 
number, imperatively calls for the 
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| and rational enjoyments, as at the 


| 
| 
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most strenuous opposition of every | 


manager, professor, and friend of 
the British drama. Its very title is 
a misnomer. It professes to be a 
measure, ‘‘ for the better regulation 


Grecian and Albert Saloons, will be 
perilled by enactment. It is un- 
questionably all very well for one of 
the aristocracy, a peer of the realm, 
a Lord Chamberlain, as a paid offi- 
cer of state ceremonials, to exercise 


| power over the Opera and other roy- 


of theatres,” while its object is fur- | 


ther to protect the patent houses, sub- 
vert the managements of the minor 


houses, by transferring the licenses | 


of these popular establishments from 
the local magistracy to the Lord 
Chamberlain, and thus totally ex- 
clude the representations of Shak- 
spere from those who cannot afford 
to pay the monopoly prices of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden. Thus, in- 
stead of a “ better” regulation of the 
theatres the effect must be in an ad- 
verse ratio. By this bill also the 
amusements of the people, especial- 
ly of the humble class, are most 
cruelly attacked and unjustly inter- 
fered with, inasmuch as their cheap 


al houses, where the most exalted ta- 
lents can be secured by lavish and 
extravagant expenditure, flowing 
from the mines and coffers of the 
rich ; but it is an oppression to wield 
the same legislative powers over the 
scanty resources of the middle clas- 
ses of society. They require a cheap 
amusement, and ought to enjoy the 
music of Bishop or Dibdin, and the 
dramas of their Shakspere, with equal 
facility and favour. The amusements 
for the rich are munificent and abun- 
dant, and ought to berendered equal- 
ly so, and profusely and liberally ex- 
tended, to the people at large. The 
people now require a free-trade in 
their public amusements, and if go- 
vernment bestow it on them and ex- 
tend its benefits, the public will show 
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in their improved habits and tastes, 
how worthy they are of its social in- 
fluences, 

The present bill is on the whole 
so entirely objectionable, and on the 
face of it so entirely nullifies its ob- 
ject, that at present we shall refrain 
from any further comments on its 

rinciples which are those of uphold- 
ing a powerful and ruinous monopo- 
ly. L, t every theatre in town and 
country, and every friend of the Eng- 
lish drama get up petitions to the 
House of Commons, and intercept 
this “ better” regulation to derange 
the interests both of the drama, its 
professors, and the national amuse- 
ments of a people than‘ary act which 
was ever before attempted. 





THE HAYMARKET. 


Tue capacious firmament of this 
house has been nightly illumined 
with Moonshine, and as the lunar 
beams have been caused by an aris- 
tocratic meteor of glittering and daz- 
zling fame, the elite circle, in fa- 
shion’s imperial order, has enjoyed 
its soft beamings and luxuriated in 
its soft shadowings. A singular fate 
marked the creation of this new five 
act comedy on its production last 
week, when it was unequivocally 
condemned by a full mixed audience 
of the critical and theatrical world ; 
but its career is still uninterrupted, 
as Mr. Webster, believing it to be a 
pet favourite of the scions of aristo- 
cracy and the tribes of rank and fa- 
shion, consults his own interests by 
permitting it to be exhibited solely 
for the gratification of the admirers 
of fashion and ton. All is grist that 
comes to Mr. Webster's mill, and 
in this sense we blame him not; but 
we deprecate the plan of playing a 
piece that has been damned for its 
silly inanities and unmeaning no- 
thingnesses because it happens to be 
the tinsel pateh-work of “ a lady of 
distinguished rank.” Fine ladies 
cannot write fine comedies. It is 
not expected of them, and modern 





_ fashionable life with its morals and 
elegancies of the silver-fork school, 


furnish no other materials than sick- 
ly sentimentalities, mawkish affecta- 
tions, and other silly matters of mere 
glitter and ‘“‘ moonshine.” Let these 
puny fribblers in fashionable li- 
terature exhaust their weak effusions 
in some of the dull fashionable ma- 
gazines and courtly journals, but 
let our British stage be clear for our 
sterling comedies and the modern 
productions of a Jerrold or a Bell, 
or a Knowles, and any bold writer 
connected with the republic of the 
drama. 

The house has been well-and fash- 
ionably attended during the week, 
and in this we rejoice for Mr. Web- 
ster’s sake, 


Srranp.—Wilkes’s drama of theAm- 
bassador’s Lady goes on swituming- 
ly; it is played as the first piece, and 
as a proof of its interest with the 
public, it draws good houses. There 
is an immensity of talent at this thea- 
tre at the present time, and indepen- 
dant of the regular company, we 
have the Hungarian dancers, who 
are well worthy of public patronage. 
Miss F. ‘Ternan as the young actress 
of all work made her first appear- 
ance on Monday, and was most en- 
thusiastically received; her perfor- 
mances of various characters kept 
the audience ina good humour the 
whole of the evening ; she is certain- 
ly a very promising and interesting 
girl, and is well acquainted with 
stage business, It is evident she has 
had the advantage of excellent tur 
ition and will some day makea great 
commotion in the theatrical circles. 
A night spent at the Strand cannot 
fail to please the most particular of 
play-goers. 

Sapier’s Wetis.—We had made 
up our mind not to make any com- 
ments upon the debut of Mr. S. 
Smith, seeing a very numerous audi- 
ence had assembled, who, it was 
evident had got together for the pur- 
pose of creating what is called “a 
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lark” upon such occasions; but as | 
some portion of the press has fol- | 


lowed in their wake, we feel bound 
to make a few remarks with regard 
to this gentleman’s performance of 
Richard the Third at this Theatre. 
The vulgar adage—“ Give a dog a 
bad name and hang him,” is too of- 
ten put in practice and we think it 
is but too applicable in this instance. 
Now, Mr. Smith is to us quite un- 
known, not having even heard of 
him at any of the amateur theatres, 
therefore it cannot be supposed that 
we should vindicate him out of op- 
position to our contemporaries by 
way of friendship to him; but, on 
the contrary, we cannot.turn a deaf 
ear to the scurrility of the Sunday 
Times in their notice of this gentle- 
man’s acting. It is evident that he 
has had the advantage of a good ed- 
ucation, and his pronunciation was 
correct ; his reading of some por- 
tions of the part would not have 
disgraced an actor of experience ;— 
for our parts, we saw nothing to ri- 
dicule in him till his friends (or ra- 
ther his enemies) in the Pit doled out 
their foolery to the discomfort of the 
other part of the audience, which 
was very respectable. It is our opin- 
ion that there are many actors in the 
country playing the leading charac- 
ters who are very inferior to Mr. 
Stafford Smith; and we do not hold 
with the press ridiculing any indi- 
vidual who may appear in public as 
an amateur because some of his inti- 
mate acquaintances choose to en- 
deavour to degrade him without 
any Just cause, 

We therefore take our leave of this 
gentleman and suggest to him, that 
if he wishes to have a patient hear- 
ing the next time he plays, not to 
communicate it to his friends or the 
editor of the Sunday Times, G. 
Wild has been tickling most respect- 
able audiences here every night; we 
know not which of his performances 
to admire most,—his Artful Dodge 
or Angels and Lucifers; they are 
truly excellent performances, and 











he appears to be in his element when 
he is before the audience in either 
of the above parts. He is well sup- 
ie by Messrs. Webster, Bird, 
rooks, &e:, and it is to be hoped 
that he will make a long stay with 
the present excellent manager, who, 
we trust, is profiting by the exer- 
tions of his talented company: 





REMINISCENCES OF 
Mr. ELTON. 


Our best wishes have been gratified’ 
by the general flow of public sym- 
pathy and interest for the future 
protection of the seven helpless 
children, rendered lone orphans by 
the untimely fate of this universally 
respected member of the profession. 
The public subscriptions, most laud- 
ably headed by the Queen, who sent 
£25, aided by other donations, which 
we have great gratification in laying 
before our willie, and will be found 
at the conclusion of our remarks, 
from the leading patrons, professors, 
and eminent members of the literary 
and dramatic circle, both in the me- 
tropolis and in the provinces, al- 
ready amount to aconsiderable sum ; 
the benefits that have been generous- 
ly and benevolently given during the 
week at the Haymarket, Princess’s, 
Surrey, and Sadlers’ Wells Theatres 
have been prolific, and will soon be 
encreased by the subsequent aids of 
the managements of the Strand and 
other metropolitan theatres. It is 
not generally known, the surname 
of this actor’s family is Elt, the ad- 
ditional syllable being a professional 
adjunct, of which dramatic biogra- 
py affords numerous instances. [lis 
father was formerly a bookseller at 
Holloway ; and his second brother 
is now conducting a respectable es- 
tablishment of the like nature, in 
High-st., Islington. 

While sustaining the leading tra- 
gedy business at Mr, Smith’s Nor- 
wich circuit, Mr. Elton had the good 
fortune to be introduced to Edmund 
Kean, There was a striking reseny- 
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You—you who have shielded them who gather 


blance between these two actors: 
in voice, manner, stature, features, 
the contrast was remarkable, and it 
was often regretted in after life by 
Mr. Elton as, to some audiences, he 
seemed a copyist of the great actor, 
although the fault entirely laid with 
nature. Kean, however, knew other- 
wise, and exhibited a warm friend- 
ship and great admiration for his 
young rival. At Great Yarmouth, 
Othello being sustained by Kean and 
Iago by Elton, the former was so 
powerfully supported by the latter, 
that, on standing by the wing, Kean 
loosed his shoes from his feet, and 
warmly patting Elton on the back, 
exclaimed, “ Elton, take courage ; 
when I am no more you alone are fit- 
ted to stand in my shoes!” A few 
weeks elapsed when Edmund Kean 
was engaged at the Haymarket; 
and there being no competent Iago 
in the company, the generous actor 
compelled the manager to release 
Elton from his country engagements, 
and exhibit him before a London 
audience. With what success the 
result has shown, and it will be long 
ere the vacancy left by the death of 
poor Elton can be adequately filled. 


The following lines, written by 
Mr. Leman Rede, were beautifully 
spoken by Mr. R. Honner on the 
evening the benefit took place at the 
Surrey Theatre :— 


Forth from the weltering wave & ocean shore 

A voice exclaims ‘ Bereaved ones, weep no 
more ;’ 

For Elton’s spirit breathes upon the air, 

‘I leave my children to my country’s care.’ 

Dimmed is his speaking eye—clay-cold his 
brow, [now. 

Ye have wept with him who weep for him 


Ah! as the whelming waters close above him, 
His heart with all he loves—with all who love 
> dim [thoughts roam, 
To that heart’s firsélings would his last 
That wait his coming who shall never come. 
Where the wild aialines roar and billows rise, 
Full fathoms five their fated father lies : 

They may not know his grave, or dew the sod, 
The sea has Elton’s clay, his soul’s with God. 


The cheering welcome and the fond caress» 
The voice whose whisper had the power to 

bless, {brow 
Are theirs no more! On each young pallid 
T read the thought ‘ Who shall shield us now ?” 





ere 

To pay his worth the tribute of a tear. 

And bless’d be ye, the gentler, lovelier sex, 

Whose beauty tears enhance and pity decks! 

Ye feel with woman’s soul their hapless fate— 

The motherless—the lone—the desolate. 

La ye? ah, holy are the tears that flow 

In Christian sympathy for others’ woe! 

The orphans’ blessing shall repay those tears 

For you have sooth’d their griefs and check’d 
their fears. 

His will be done! man had no powerto save; 

Yet think, for all your bounteous goodness 


gave, 
The Father thanks you from his ocean grave, 


The body of Mr. Elton has not 
been found, and it is supposed that 
it is within the vessel. Never with- 
in our recollection has an appeal to 
the dramatic world been more 
promptly responded to, and seldom, 
if ever, has pity extended its influ- 
ence on behalf of a more deserving 
ora more amiable family. If any- 
thing can solace the children of Mr. 
Elton, it must be the universal feel- 
ing of respect paid to his memory. 
He was truly a man without guile, 
and his brothers and sisters in the 
profession have done by him what he 
was always foremost in doing by 
others. The tribute paid to his worth 
is a proud monument. He is more 
— in his ocean grave, than 
nobler names in their marble mauso- 
leums. 

The following subscriptions have 
been forwarded by the managers of 
theatres where benefits have taken 
place for the family :— 


PRONE. ois osiccds 550 .. £230 
Mr. Webster of the Haymarket 89 
Mrs. Davidge, Surry.........- 100 


Mr. Greenwood, Sadler’s Wells.. 70 
This is independant of the Public Sub- 
scription. 


COUNTRY THEATRICALS, 
From our Correspendents. 


Norwicu.—It is due to the man- 
ager, first, and particularly, to point 
out the enterprize, liberality, and 
good taste, which led him to engage 

erformers of such repute as Miss 
Novello and her Sister, Mr. Manvers 
and Mr, Stretton—to select such o- 
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Sappho, to incur so much expense © 
and to exert so much attention in | 


bringing these musical dramas wor- 
thily before his audiences, 

On Saturday night last the Manager 
opened with Romeo and Juliet, Miss 

ontague taking Miss Vining’srange. 
Although this is one of Shakspere’s 
most favourite plays with the public, 
the beautiful ideality of Juliet is not 
in the general felt or appreciated as it 
deserves. Miss Montague has many 
of the requisites for the personation 
of such a character; she is slight, 
well formed, with good features, and 
is graceful and elegant. Her voice 
is naturally agreeable and powerful. 
She looks the very Juliet that Shak- 
pere drew. 

NewcasTLE.—It is said that the 
expenses of Van Amburgh’s exhibi- 
tion are upwards of three hundred 
0g aday. Histour in thenorth 

as been very profitable, and he is 
reported to have netted the following 
sums: —At Alnwick, £370; Belford, 
£150; Kelso, £300; Coldstream, 
£200; Dunse, £150; and at Ber- 
wick, £250: whilst at Blyth, Mor- 
peth, Wooler, and other minor places 
his receipts were very satisfactory. 





SUCCESS, SORROWS, & SUICIQE 
OF THE CELEBRATED SINGER, 
NOURRIT. 

(Concluded from our last.) 

THE impression made by Nourrit on 


those who witnessed his performances | 
At pre- | 


will not soon be forgotten. 
sent they are recalled with fond en- 
thusiasm, He has made popular the 
melodies of Schubert; that music 
so melancholy, was admirably in ac- 
cordance with his meditative cha- 
racter. He was a poet, a literary 
man, a paloonpbes, and a man of 
taste. During ten years he was the 
presiding genius of the opera: no- 
thing was done without consulting 
him. Each libretta writer, each 
composer, each chorus master, each 
decorator, was anxious to have the 
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benefit of his advice. It is known 
that he arranged the effects in La 
Sylphide for Mdlle. Taglioni; and 
it is understcod that this is not the 
only ballet which he assisted to pro- 
duce. Poetry relieved his studies, 
and soothed his weary spirit. 

Nourrit might have remained at 
the opera, but, after having by his 
sincere advice brought Duprez there, 
he thought fit to resign to the new 
comer the scene which the latter had 
only aspired to share with him. 
What frightful injustice, what in- 
gratitude, must he have experienced 
before he adopted this painful reso- 
lution! The evening on whieh he 
took his leave was as brilliant as it 
was sad; the separation was that of 
a much-esteemed friend, or of a 
well-beloved son. To see him so 
young, but in full possession of ma- 
tured talent, made every one shrink 
from the thought of a definitive sepa- 
ration ; and each, in a low tone, in- 
stead of biddiny him adieu, seemed 
to call on him to stay. 

Duprez appeared as William Tell. 
He ident immense success, This 
was just; but the public and the 
critics did not stop there. They in- 
dulged in comparisons as unfair as 
they were injurious towards Nourrit. 
They filled his heart with despair. 
The late idol was broken without 
pity and without regret. 

The unfortunate artist felt within 
himself, from that moment, the germ 
of the malady which has terminated 
his life. It was in vain he endea- 
voured to shake off his sadness, 
amidst the plaudits which he gained 
in the principal theatres of France. 
His spirits failed him, and in the 
course of his journeyings he was 
seized with a severe illness at Tou- 
louse. 

Soon after he set off for Italy. It 
was to the theatre of Naples, still e- 
choing with the triumphs of his rival 
that he now went to claim that sym- 
pathy and those honours which were 
the necessary aliment of his life. 

The censor there interdicted the 
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performance of Polyenctus, an opera 
taken by him from the chef-d’ceuvre 
of Corneille, and in which Donizetti 
had composed the part intended for 
his debut. The overbearing con- 
duct of Barbaga, the impresario of 
the theatre St. Carlos, wounded his 
pride, and offended his self-love. 
Accustomed to respect and deference 
from all who approached the opera, 
his wishes had been commands, He 
suffered, and suffered horribly from 
the different situations in which he 
found himself at this part of his ca- 
reer. Thus, all the letters from Na- 
ples agreed in saying, that a black 
melancholy had seized on him, 
which he could never shake off, and 
his situation caused the most intense 
uneasiness to his numerous friends, 
and to his family. The wanton and 
infamous hiss which he was compel- 
led to hear in the duet of ten, 
the effect of hastening the execution 
of a resolution long since conceived, 
but delayed. Nourrit, a good hus- 
band, a tender father, has broken, 
it is said with his own hand, the 
bonds which attached him to his six 
children, and his wife about to pre- 
sent him with a seventh. He, who 
was so awake to the importance of 
religion, could not wait in resigna- 
tion till it pleased God to call him 
hence. By his own act he is supposed 
to have died, though but a few days 
before he prayed, with as much ear- 
nestness as sorrow, for support from 
above, and for a continuance of life, 
as appears from the verses which he 
has left behind, to the following 
effect : 
If me thy image thou hast made, 
Oh! mighty Author of my breath 


Deign to send courage to my aid, 
Or grant—in mercy, grant me death. 


~ soul by fierce consuming fires, 
s on the terrifying brink 
Of that abyss where hope expires, 
Sustain !—Oh, do not let me sink ! 

It is believed, that, tortured by 
want of sleep, to-which he had of 
late been subject, he had desired to 
breathe the fresh air of the morning, 
and for that purpose betook himself 





to the balcony, when suddenly seized 
with a giddiness in the head, he 
threw himself into the court-yard, 
where his unfortunate wife, a woman 
of heroic courage, found him life- 
less, and his skull beaten in. 

If his death were not thus brought 
about, Nourrit had yielded to a hor- 
rible thought. His anxieties are 
believed to have produced the dis- 
ease called ele of the heart, 
which affected his reason. He had 
lived so honourably, but suffered so 
much, and has now so mournfully 
closed his days, that all unite deeply 
to lament his fate. 

The latest accounts from Naples 
represent Madame Nourrit to have 
displayed great fortitude, and to 
have occupied herself with the anx- 
ious duties of a mother. It is pro- 
posed to raise a subscription to trans- 
port the remains of the deceased vo- 
calist to France. 





THE 
VENGEANCE OF AN ACTRESS. 


“‘Tais crown is quite fresh, Mari- 
na,” said Count Sposi, pointing to 
a wreath of flowers, which lay upon 
the table, almost buried amidst a 
heap that were already faded. 

This question was addressed to 
Marina, at that time the idol of Ve- 
nice, the principal cantatrice of the 
Theatre de la Farnice, who lay ex- 
tended upon a couch, surrounded by 
a party of about ten of the Sicilian 
nobility, in her own boudoir. 

‘When was it bestowed?” con- 
tinued the Count Sposi. 

“It was thrown upon the stage 
last night after the opera of the 
Semiramide.” 

“ And this one, gentle Alsace ?” 

“T received it three evenings since, 
after the performance of the Cene- 
rentola.” 

“And it has faded already,” re- 
plied the Abbé Farnetti, who was an 
Improvisatore, “ faded like its pre- 
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decessors; faded as the one of the 
last night will be to-morrow.” 

* And of what consequence will 
that be?” cried Sposi; “ has not 
Marina one that will never fade— 
does not all Venice worship her 2?” 

Marina thanked the Count with a 
melancholy smile. ‘ Venice,” said 
she, ‘ Venice loves me, but that is all; 
three months ago she idolized me ; if 
my name appeared in the bills of the 
day, it filled the city with joy, and 
when evening came, and I appeared 
upon the stage, thunders of ap- 
plause shook the house. I com- 
menced singing, and all would be 
hushed to a death like silence; oh! 
their kindness penetrated to my in- 
most soul.” 

* And all this is still the same,” 
said the Marquis Rolli, who was ac- 
counted the handsomest man in 
Italy. 

‘** You think so, marquis,” replied 
Marina: “ alas! it rises no longer 
from enthusiasm, but from habit.” 

“ It is true,” said Count Sposi, 
“ that Bellina is very beautiful, and 
sings most divinely, but”— 

“ You find it so, Count,” inter- 
rupted the cantatrice with much 
quickness, ** why then are you not 
at the theatre this evening to applaud 
this divine songstress? perhaps ’tis 
your pity for the fallen star which 
prevented you from paying your ho- 
mage to the rising one, and to which 
1 am indebted for the honour of your 
attendance this evening. Oh! I hate 
her; I hate her as an Italian only can 
hate! Oftentimes when I have heard 
the theatre filled with applause on her 
gig dark thoughts have fill- 
ed my brain; thoughts of blood 
have flashed across my imagination. 
I stabbed my rival in love when I 
was seventeen, I am twenty-four to- 
day, and Bellina is my rival in 
fame.” 

** Calm yourself, Marina, why do 
you call yourself fallen? you are 
yet the queen of song, you have on- 
ly. nee the throne with another.” 

“ Count, a throne is like a heart, 
it cannot be divided.” 
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“Is your cause then so desperate 
that you are abandoned by all the 
world; are you not surrounded by 
the principal of the nobility even at 
this hour, when your rival is perfor- 
ming her most difficult task at the 
Farnice ?” 

“TI thank you, my lords, you have 
sacrificed this evening to my whims, 
to-morrow you will join the common 
herd at the feet of Bellina.”’ 

** Signora, do not reproach us 
thus; are you not still the loved, 
cherished, and beautiful friend of 
his Grace the Duke of Aquavita, 
the most powerful noble in Venice ?” 

“ The Duke of Aquavita loved 
me, because Venice loved me; he 
followed me because it was the mode 
so to do; I was queen, he therefore 
would be king; and you call this 
love, Count Sposi. Since the tri- 
umph of Bellina, her name has been 
upon the Duke's lips constantly; I 
had some words with him upon the 
subject eight days ago, I have not 
seen him since, but doubtless he is 
at the feet of Bellina.” 

Marina’s voice faltered, and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

** And this coronet,” pursued the 
Count, ‘“‘ which but yesterday adorn- 
ed the brow of the gentle Alsace” — 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


After the close of the Opera Grisi and 
Mario proceed on a provincial tour in the 
south and west of England. 


It appears now, from undoubted au- 
thority, that Mr. Bunn, in conjunction 
with Capt. Polhill, will open Drury Lane 
theatre at the latter end of next month,— 
the Las performances will consist 
of opera, ballet, and spectacle, by a com- 
bined company of native and foreign 
artists, 


Balfe’s new opera, Le Puits d’Amour, 
has been accepted by the manager of the 
Princess’s Theatre, where it is to be forth- 
with brought out. 

There is a fellow in Arkansas so short 
that he is often mistaken for pie crust. 
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A windfall for Fanny.—A wealthy and 
eccentric Frenchman, named Schikler, 
recently died in Paris, leaving, among 
other strange bequests, 500,000 francs 
(near 100,000 dollars) to Fanny Elssler. 


We understand that Mr. H. Wallack 
has become the lessee of Covent Garden 
theatre, which will be opened under the 
new management in the latter end of 
September. Amongst the engagements 
already made are Mr. Hoskins of the Nor- 
wich circuit, and son in law of the lessee. 
He is a tragedian of great promise, and 
will make his appearance early in the sea- 
son, and Mrs. C, Gill, late Miss Vining, 
daughter of Mr. I’, Vining of the Haymar- 
ket: her husband also is one of the new 
candidates for public favour, The lady's 
style is that of Mrs. C. Kean, and report 
speaks in the highest terms of her various 
accomplishments, Mr. C. Gill is a se- 
cond Liston, and a comic singer after the 
manner of Harley. The management will 
— tragedy, comedy, farce, and inter- 
ude, 


It is rumoured that Mr. Macready leaves 


England for America next week. Mr. | 
Ryder, late a member of the Drury Lane | 
company, accompanies him as his pri- | 


vate secretary. 
We understand that Mr. John Daly, of 
the Dundee and other theatres, has ar- 


ranged with the proprietors of the Dum- 
fries theatre for the ensuing season. 


The Theatre Royal, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, is advertised to be let by proposal 
for aterm of three years from November 
next, 








ADVERTISEMENTS 





Madame Tussaud’s. 


HE SHRINE of NAPOLEON, or 

GCLDEN CHAMBER; containing 
the Camp-bed on which he died in exile, 
late the property of Prince Lucien—Splen- 
did rooms fitted for the purpose—The Mag- 
nificent Car of the King of Mome—The 
Coronation Robes of the Emperor and Jo- 
sephine The original full length picture of 
Napoleon by Lefevre, from life—Maria Lou- 
isa, the master-piece of Gerard—The King 
of Rome, Lucien, by Lethiere—The cele- 
brated Military Carriage, taken at Water- 
loo, purchased by Mr. Bullock from George 
IV., for £2,500, with the authority of Go- 
vernment—The Table of the Marshals, cost 
£12,000—The whole at an expence of nearly 
£6,000 without any additional charge to the 
Public.—Madame TUSSAUD and SONS’ 
Exhibition Bazaar, Baker-street. Adinit- 
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tance tothe Large Room, one shilling; the 
room of Napoleon and the Chamber of Hor- 
rors, sixpence. 





STANZAS. 


What bright and gorgeous beauties 
Bedeck the azure sky: 

What glad and joyous creatures 
Within its regions fly. 

Across the plain or sparkling main, 
Wherever we may roam, 

Creation one vast temple seems 
Lit with a starry dome. 


Across the daisied meadows 
Resplendent streamlets flow. 

Within the greensome forests 
Bright fragrant flowers blow ; 

Rare gems enrich the glist’ning sands ; 
Rich ores the fertile plains: 

And Nature seems some fairy land 
Where nought but gladness reigns. 


Hush then, my heart, thy sorrow ; 
Make not sad tears to rise 
To blight this gorgeous pageantry 
With sorrow streaming eyes. 
*Tis vain! remembrance wakes the past, 
And darkens all around: 
And thus the heart lives on, a slave 
In grief’s strong fetters bound. 
Joun Orton, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| A Constant Reader.—The iady has a family 


by a manager of a theatre not 100 niles 
from Blackfriar’s Bridge, we, therefoi2, 
have every reason to believe she is mar- 
ried. 

Dramaticus.—Mr. H. Wallack is the elder 
brother—he had the management when 
Mr. Osbaldiston was proprietor of Covent 
Garden. 


| 4. C.—The lines are a libel on the individual 





named—surely A. Chas some intenttodo 
us an injury. 

A Subscriber.—We never received the MS. 
or shquid have given an answer. 


R. Brook.—Mr. Jarman was the manager of 
the Doncaster thentne ene. to Ken- 
neth, Russell-street, Covent Garden, or 
Turnour, Bow-street. 


All communications for the Editor to be 
forwarded to the Printer, post paid. 
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